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Editorial... 


The United Way 


The 44-year old man was on the verge of losing 
his job—again. He had been fired from several jobs 
in the last few years. 

He was an alcoholic. 

In addition to this problem, one of his children was 
emotionally disturbed because of the father’s prob- 
lem. His wife could no longer communicate with him. 
The family was on the verge of breaking up. 

In desperation the wife turned to the local council 
of alcoholism. Counselors there told her what to do 
to help her husband—and what not to do. She con- 
fided in her husband’s employer about the problem. 
Together they convinced the man that he had to seek 
help. The council talked with the man and deter- 
mined that he needed medical attention and pyscho- 
therapy. 

After two months in a state hospital, he was back 
on the job. That was 15 months ago, and counselors 
are confident the cure will hold. Most important of 
all, the family has grown closer together. 

This is just one example of how agencies sup- 
ported by United Fund are helping people every day, 
from cerebral palsy to homes for unwed mothers. 


This is the time of the year for united giving, and 
Highway Department employees are being given the 
Opportunity to share in the community’s social ob- 
ligations. 

In a recent news letter, State Highway Engineer 
J. C. Dingwall said, “This year in particular | urge 
that staff personnel give their individual attention to 
handling of the campaign so that each Highway em- 
ployee may be fully informed as to the purpose of the 
campaign and its worthy causes.” 

In a letter to state agencies, Governor Preston 
Smith said, “... this letter is to request that you call 
your employees attention to the importance of our 
setting an example of good citizenship to the com- 
munity in which we live and work.”’ 

This is a people-to-people affair. You are not giving 
to United Fund, but to the people in your community. 
It is our social responsibility to help those less for- 
tunate than ourselves. 

No matter what the name of the drive in your com- 
munity—United Fund, United Appeals, Community 
Chest—we believe that Texas Highway Department 
employees will give to the best of their capabilities. 
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Workmen balance precariously atop the Eagle Nest Canyon 
Bridge located just east of Langtry. The bridge is almost 


completed. Nearby is Bonfire Cave, one of the most im- 
portant prehistoric sites in the area (see story, page 12), 
and the Highway Department cooperated with others to 


insure its preservation. 


—Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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Judge Roy Bean Visitor Center—the Highway Department’s latest step 
in preserving the historic past while promoting travel today. The new 
center interprets the colorful career of ‘‘The Law West of the Pecos.” 


tography by Jack Lewis 


Bureau Supervisor Jack Skiles gives a young family a guided tour of 
the Roy Bean Center. Arches along the arcade, red tile floors, and 
wrought iron fixtures preserve the Mexican flavor of the border country. 


hen the Highway Department 

set out to restore the Judge 
Roy Bean courthouse and saloon in 
1939, critics of the project complained 
that Bean was nothing but a “poker 
playing, whiskey drinking, evil old 
man.” 

The description was accurate, but 
Judge Roy had already taken his place 
in Texas legend and history. As Mary 
Maurine Hunter pointed out in an 
article in the October 1939 issue of 
Texas Parade magazine: “Anybody 
who could combine saloon, grocery, 
market, store, billiard hall and court- 
house, get himself designated justice 
of the peace and make the title stick 
in a place like Langtry, then carry 


on his combined duties as the ‘Law 
West of the Pecos’ is no ordinary 
being.” 

The Highway Department restored 
the frame building that year and 
landscaped a small plot around the 
building with cactus and other native 
flora. The Department also built a 
loop from US 90 down past the 
museum. That is how things stood 
for almost 30 years. 

Then in November 1968 the High- 
way Department opened the Judge 
Roy Bean Visitor Center and cactus 
garden as welcome additions to the 
original museum. The new center 
serves as a place where travelers can 
pause to relive the days when the rail- 


road came to this harsh country and 
crusty old Judge Roy was handing out 
his brand of justice. 

The new building can be classified 
architecturally as Spanish provincial 
with an arched arcade that runs 
around the outside of the building. 
Red tile roof, floors, and veranda 
give it further Mexican flavor. Inside 
visitors are treated to air conditioning, 
cold water (the center has its own 
water well), rest rooms, and above all, 
plenty of travel information. 

Six dioramas along one wall pro- 
vide visitors with highlights of Bean’s 
career, told with words and music. As 
the visitor walks out the back door, 
he can see the old saloon through 


Judge Roy Bean Center 


By FRANK LIVELY, Editor Texas Highways 


the arches on the arcade. To the right, 
across a footbridge, he can see the 
cactus garden. 

Opposite the dioramas is the long 
counter where Supervisor Jack Skiles 
and his assistant, Mrs. Lucille White, 
dispense history and stories of the 
judge, along with travel information. 
There is another important member 
of the staff, caretaker Reynaldo 
Cantu. 

“Mr. Cantu is doing a marvelous 
job,” Skiles said. “We have com- 
ments from visitors every day about 
how clean our building and grounds 
are.” 

The traveling public has announced 
its approval of the new center. 


“All the comments about the center 
have been highly favorable,” says 
Skiles. “People are pleasantly sur- 
prised to find such a beautiful facility 
in this part of the country. You know, 
many people have never seen a dio- 
rama. They really get a kick out of 
them. You can see them smiling and 
chuckling as they listen to the humor- 
ous stories about Bean. 

“Nearly all the Texans visiting here 
say they are glad to see the Highway 
Department preserving and promoting 
the museum,” Skiles added. 

An average of 400 visitors a day 
stopped in the center this summer. Part 
of this high figure can be attributed to 
the rerouting of traffic from US 90 to 


the loop that runs right in front of the 
new building. US 90, about one-fourth 
mile away, is being widened to four 
lanes. 

Since the center opened nine months 
ago, there have been visitors from 
36 countries, including Canada, Mex- 
ico, England, Germany, Ireland, Ar- 
gentina, Russia, Italy, Sweden, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Finland. The old 
museum has proved a popular attrac- 
tion for the past 30 years. 

The Texas Highway Department’s 
role in the Judge Roy Bean story be- 
gan in 1936. Several civic groups, 
interested in preserving the old court- 
house, arranged for the Highway De- 
partment to take possession of the 
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building and a small plot of earth 
around it. Five parties signed quit- 
claim deeds to the property: the 
T&NO Railroad Company, Laura A. 
Babb, H. T. Dodd, Mrs. Kate Oliver, 
and J. L. Merritt. 

Nothing was done to the property 
for three years. Then in the spring 
of 1939 Senator H. L. Winfield of 
Fort Stockton got the Texas Legisla- 
ture to pass SCR 29 that “requested, 
instructed, and directed (the Highway 
Department) to restore and perpetual- 
ly preserve the ‘Jersey Lily’ (sic) in 
all of its pristine glory to the end that 
the fame of the Law West of the 
Pecos may never diminish, and the 
legends of Judge Roy Bean and the 
‘Jersey Lily’ (sic) may ever be told 
and appreciated.” 

That summer District 22 began 
restoration. District forces searched for 
months for cedar shingles, cedar posts, 
and old siding to restore the old frame 
building to its original “glory.” It was 


a difficult task. Siding was finally. 


located through E. J. Keiffer of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The structure 
was completed and opened to the 
public in December 1939. Restoration 
had cost almost $15,000! 

Except for three years during 
World War II (1943-1946), the 
museum has been open ever since. 
During those years, District 22 land- 
scaped, maintained, and operated the 
facility. It continued to grow in popu- 
larity. 

Then in 1965 District Engineer C. 
N. Parsons wrote Tom Taylor, di- 


COURT’S IN SESSION—A happy couple 
pose beside the courtroom table in the 
Roy Bean courthouse-saloon. On the wall 
behind the bar is a picture of the famous 
actress Lillie Langtry, for whom the Jersey 
Lilly was named. 


rector of the Travel and Informa- 
tion Division, suggesting that his divi- 
sion take over supervision of the site. 
Taylor studied the proposal and 
realized that the Department should 
move to protect and preserve and to 
enhance the popular tourist attraction. 
He recommended to the Highway 
Commission that the Department 
acquire additional land and add a 
visitor center and a cactus garden. 
Taylor envisioned the new center as 
a “modern” museum with dioramas. 

In the summer of 1966 the Com- 


mission approved the program, noting 
that “the full potential of this inter- 
nationally known tourist attraction has 
never been fully realized.” 

The Southern Pacific Company 
deeded the additional land to the 
Highway Department “for expansion 
of the public museum,” with the pro- 
vision that if the property were ever 
used for anything else, it would be 
returned to the company. 

Bob Hays and Guy Connell of the 
Buildings and Real Estate Section, 
Maintenance Operations Division, were 


Judge Bean-would be envious of the space, and probably of the 
air conditioning, in the building named for him. Six dioramas on 
the left tell the highlights of the old judge’s colorful career. A travel 
counselor on the right provides statewide tourist information. 


A pretty visitor smiles at the humorous dialogue in the courtroom-saloon 
diorama. The six dioramas have proved tremendously popular with travelers. 


given the task of site layout and build- 
ing design. Many hours of research 
were spent in selecting tile, wrought 
iron, brick, and light fixtures that 
would reproduce the authentic Mexi- 
can flavor of the area. They selected 
a Mexican textured, oversize, reddish 
brick for the building and red tile 
with a provincial pattern for the 
floors. They found a wrought iron 
manufacturer in San Antonio to forge 
the bars and grille work for the doors, 
windows, and walls. 

Connell said the arches and the 
arcade were designed to give one the 
feeling of an old, rich, Mexican 
estate. A concrete block wall with 
stucco finish runs across the front of 
the property and down the left side 
past the Bean museum. Wrought iron 
bars are inset in the top of the wall. 

C. O. Smith of the Landscape Sec- 
tion designed the cactus garden, and 
even directed plant gathering in the 
Big Bend country. 

“In time,” says Tom Taylor, “we'll 
have a cactus garden that will be a 
real showplace in the Southwest.” 

Construction on the new center 
progressed slowly, as the contractor 
found it difficult to keep men on the 
job at the remote site. 

Finally, in November 1968, Jack 
Skiles opened the doors to the public. 
If praise from the public is any in- 
dication, the center can be judged an 
unqualified success. 

“We believe we have taken an im- 
portant step in preserving a colorful 
part of Texas history,” says Taylor. 
“We have also provided a unique rest 
stop for visitors. Of course, it also 
gives us a chance to encourage those 
visitors to stay a little longer in Texas.” 

That is something old Judge Roy 
could appreciate because he knew a 
thing or two about attracting people 
to his part of the country and en- 
couraging them “to stay a spell.” 
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A poker-playing reprobate, an opportunist with an undistilled 
wit, a tough old windbag who became a legend in his own life- 
time—such was Judge Roy Bean, who moved to a railroad town 
in 1883 and established his own colorful .. . 


By JACK SKILES 


R” Bean might have been a murderer, and 
a robber, and a thief, but he was a good 
man in his way.” 

That is the way one old-timer from the Langtry 
area remembers Judge Roy Bean, the famous Law 
West of the Pecos. 

Roy Bean has probably been remembered in many 
ways, but he certainly has not been forgotten. The 
old judge was already a legend before he died. 

He ruled with his own brand of justice, and justice 
was swift in his court. When an accused was brought 
in, Judge Bean removed his toweling apron, hauled 
out his law book and notary seal, and called a jury 
from among his customers. 

Occasionally, he based a ruling on his single law 
book, the 1879 Revised Statutes of Texas. More often 
he applied his own sense of frontier justice, backed 
up by the six-shooter on the table beside him. 

Some legends cite Bean as a hanging judge, but 
there is no record that he ever sentenced a man to be 
hanged. Rather, one of the harshest sentences in this 
wilderness outpost was expulsion. 

Many Roy Bean tales center around his fascination 
for the famous English actress, Lillie Langtry. She 
was from the Isle of Jersey and known internationally 
as “The Jersey Lily.” He admired her so much that 


Jack Skiles is supervisor of the Judge Roy Bean Visitor 
Center. Skiles grew up in Langtry and has written more 
than 12 articles about the territory and the old judge. 
He has a master’s degree in botany from Sul Ross State 
College in Alpine. A history buff with a host of hobbies, 
Skiles joined the Texas Highway Department in 1968 after 
serving 16 years as a teacher and school superintendent in 
different parts of the state. He is glad to be back “home.” 


he named his establishment after her. An itinerant sign 
painter misspelled her name when lettering on the 
building. 

Roy Bean never met his idol, though he may have 
seen her perform in San Antonio. He wrote her 
numerous letters, which she apparently did not 
acknowledge until Bean wrote he had named the 
town for her. She finally accepted his invitation to 
visit “her’’ town, but that visit did not take place until 
1904, several months after the judge died. 

Actually, railroad historians claim Langtry was 
named for one of their construction foremen, but 
no one told Mrs. Langtry that. 

Large numbers of Chinese and Irish workers were 
building the railroad through the rough Trans-Pecos 
country and Roy Bean truly loved the “sons of St. 
Patrick” who patronized the Jersey Lilly. The judge 
had a corresponding contempt for the thrifty Chinese 
who had brought their own opium from China and 
had no need to do business with him. 

One day a Chinese laborer was shot by an Irish 
co-worker. It was a red-handed murder, but Roy 
Bean knew where his business came from. When 
the accused gunman was brought before him, the 
bearded old judge carefully looked through his 1879 
issue of Revised Statutes of Texas and then judiciously 
announced that he could not find any place where 
the book said it was against the law to kill a China- 
man. The accused was quickly dismissed and the 
spectators moved from the bar of justice to the bar 
in the Jersey Lilly, with drinks courtesy of a grateful, 
free-spending Irishman. 

Then there was the time that a corpse was found 
near Langtry and Roy Bean was called upon to hold 
an inquest. No one could identify the body, so Judge 
Bean carefully searched through the fellow’s pockets 
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A PORTRAIT OF THE JUDGE... 
. .. taken around 1900 


The voluble judge, his two-gun deputy, one of his sons 
(second from left), and friends pose in front of the original 
saloon, which burned in 1897. This first court was roomier 
than the building now preserved by the Highway Department. 
The door at left led into a Ranger room, and at right, into 
the ‘courtroom,’ with its pool table, grocery store, and bar. 
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for some sort of identification. All he found was a 
small pistol and $40. The experienced old judge knew 
he would probably have to hire someone to bury the 
body in the Langtry cemetery, so he fined the corpse 
$40 for carrying a concealed weapon and confiscated 
the pistol. 

Judge Roy Bean even had his day as a_ boxing 
promoter. When boxing was outlawed in most of the 
United States, and Mexican officials would not allow 
Peter Maher and Bob Fitzsimmons to fight in Juarez, 
Roy Bean helped set up a prizefight across the Rio 
Grande from Langtry. A special train unloaded fight 
fans in front of Bean’s Jersey Lilly Saloon and after 
the sports had been well fleeced by Roy Bean, they 
walked down the main street of Langtry to the Rio 
Grande. They crossed the river on a_ footbridge 
especially constructed for the event, and watched 
Fitzsimmons knock out Maher in the first round. 

Fitzsimmons and Roy Bean both made easy money 
that day. 

By the time Roy Bean settled west of the Pecos, he 
was quite experienced in the ways of the West. In 
fact, anyone who lived very long at Langtry before 
1900 had to be tough to survive. There were a lot 
of men there who were tougher than Roy Bean, but 
most were not as smart or as experienced. 

It was an eventful time, the last decades of the 
1800’s, when distant sections of the country were be- 
ing stitched together by steel rails. It was near Langtry, 
at Dead Man’s Gulch, that a silver spike joined the 
transcontinental tracks of the Sunset Route (now the 
Southern Pacific) on January 12, 1883. The tracks 
stretched from New Orleans to San Francisco. 

As the tracks crept across the unpeopled West, 
new towns and tent camps of construction gangs 
sprung up. They were wild, lawless places, crowded 
with railroad workers and those who preyed upon 
them—thieves, card sharks, and painted women. 

By 1882 the situation was so bad that the railroad 
asked for help from the Texas Rangers. Since the 
closest legal authority was in Fort Stockton more 
than 100 miles away, both the Rangers and the rail- 
road urged the appointment of a justice of the peace. 

Roy Bean was the proprietor of a “store” in Vine- 
garoon, a tent-topped construction camp named after 
scorpions which infested the area. He became the first 
justice of the peace for Pecos County on August 2, 
1882. 

The following year Roy Bean moved his establish- 
ment and court to the new railroad-sponsored town 
of Langtry. There, with the railroad and Texas 
Rangers to back him up, he established his colorful 
brand of justice. He took the law into his own hands 
and he got by with it, too. Judge T. A. Falvey was 
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LAW WEST OF THE PECOS 


federal judge over the district that stretched from Del 
Rio to El Paso at that time, and here is Judge Falvey’s 
estimate of Roy Bean: 

That man did a world of good. He was 
the man for the place. The rough community 
where he had settled would have tolerated 
no enforcement of the law as it was printed 
on the statute books. But they tolerated 
Bean because he was both law and equity, 
right and justice. He filled a place that could 
not have been filled by any other man. He 
was distinctly a creation of circumstances. 

He was in control of the situation and his 
control was the only one possible. His deci- 
sions were not always according to the law 
and the fact, but they were accepted and 
that was the big point. He was what he 
claimed to be; the Law West of the Pecos. 

One time the justice patronized his own business 
a bit freely and it was not long until he was quite 
inebriated. 

“I’m the law here,” he hollered, jerking out his 
six-shooter, “and if anybody don’t like it, they had 
better hide out ’cause I’ve got my war paint on, and 
when old Roy gets his paint on, he’s hell.” 
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Around 1885 Bean posed with a Texas Ranger or an Army 
man, right, and Langtry merchant W. H. Dodd (an ‘‘English 
dude’’). After Bean’s death in 1904, Dodd became the new 
justice of the peace. 


A Texas Ranger in the area was called on to settle 
the judge down a bit. The Ranger watched Bean put 
on a show for some time. Finally he grabbed the 
old lawmaker by the arm and said, “You have got 
to hold court tomorrow, judge, and I mean to have 
you sober.” 

With quiet determination the sergeant seized Bean’s 
pistol, called one of his men, and soon had the 
dispenser of frontier justice in irons. They kept him 
chained until he was sober, and released him only 
when he solemnly promised to keep sober, at least 
until after he held court. 

Mr. Willie Shaw, who grew up at Langtry during 
Roy Bean’s time, gave the following description of 
the judge: 

I knew Roy Bean very well. He was a 
good friend of my father’s and I was around » 
him a lot when I was a kid. Old man Judge 
Roy Bean was a good fellow at times and 
then he was a mean old devil at other times. 
He was a rough-talking fellow, but he was 
Law West of the Pecos and what he said 
went, regardless of what you had done. 
He was a hard old fellow, but never would 
let kids come inside his saloon. Every time 
we kids would go in Roy Bean’s saloon he 
would run us out. He’d say we had no damn 
business in there. 

During his more sober moments, Roy Bean was 
quite civic-minded and even took a firm hand in 
seeing that there was a school at Langtry. Judge Bean 
served as a school trustee and handled the school 
finances. He saw to it that there was an adequate 
stack of heating wood behind the schoolhouse each 
winter, just as he provided wood for the widows in 
the community who had no way of gathering and 
hauling their own. Old-timers recall that Bean made 
frequent visits to the school, for he had a genuine 
interest in the children. 

It was rumored that there were times when he 
was interested in the school marms, but they usually 
were not interested in him. One Langtry school teacher 
even refused to eat at the same rooming house table 
with Bean because he was so filthy and his table 
manners were so repulsive. The mixture of spilled 
egg and tobacco juice on the judge’s beard did not 
add to her appetite. 

The Jersey Lilly was a popular place in Langtry 
because Bean had a strong sense of humor and could 
usually figure out something that would be exciting 
and good for a few laughs. Mrs. Beulah Burdwell 
Farley told of one such incident: 

They had a work train at Langtry and 
old Moose Collins was in charge of it. He 
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After Bean’s death, the Jersey Lilly fell into disrepair. Notice 
that the billiard hall is missing. The walls of the sagging saloon 
were often plastered with circus posters. This _ picture, 
owned by the sister-in-law of Austin Highway employee Travis 
Brown (Mrs. Hugh Brown), was copied from a picture in the 
famous Rose Collection. 
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His word was law, his decisions final, his court unique. Here 
Judge Roy Bean sits astride his black horse in front of his 
saloon. According to the sign, Bean was also a notary public. 


The Campfire Girls of Langtry relax at Langtry Park in 1915. 
The Dodd Store and Dodd Hotel are visible between the trees. 
W. H. Dodd’s wife is third from right, and Travis Brown’s sister, 
Hilda, is at left. At Hilda’s right is Beatrice Billings, who later 


_ married Brown’s older brother Frank. The railroad built and 


maintained the park, and the tracks ran nearby this green 
oasis, with its big leafy trees, two tennis courts, Coleman gas 
lamps, and croquet court. In the latter part of the 1920's, the 
tracks were relocated and the park deteriorated. 
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came in and reported to old Judge Roy that 
somebody had stolen a six-shooter and some 
groceries out of the caboose. Well, they 
picked up a young man for stealing this 
stuff so old Roy appointed a jury. 

The boy they caught was a New 
Yorker—a nice looking kid—and he 
acknowledged to all of it, so Roy Bean said, 
“Well, there isn’t nothing bad about stealing 
the food if you were hungry, but why did you 
take the six-shooter?” 

The boy was pretty scared and couldn’t 
give a good enough explanation, so judge 
and his appointed jury decided to hang him. 

There was a train standing on the track, 

so they decided to hang the boy from one 
of the cars. Somebody went around to the 
other side of the railroad car on horseback 
and tied the end of a rope to the saddle and 
ran the other end through the brake wheel 
on top of the car and down to the boy. They 
tied the rope to the boy’s neck, and were 
going to scare him real good with their 
joke. But, you know, that horse got scared 
and jumped a little and pulled that boy way 
up on that car before they could stop it. 
Of course, the boy did not stay too long 
because somebody cut him loose, but that 
boy went down the track just a flyin’ and 
the men were whoopin’ and hollerin’ at 
him. 

The men had a lot of fun out of it, but 
it almost developed into a tragedy. 

Roy Bean brought law and order to the country 
west of the Pecos, but it was a “commonsense” law. 
He understood the problems of the people and knew 
that they could not live by the “letter of the law” 
in that hard country. 

On one occasion a railroad boxcar loaded with 
sugar turned over on a bridge west of Langtry. Sweets 
were pretty scarce in that part of the country, so it 
was not long until many of the area residents were 
at the derailment site, gathering up sacks and buckets 
of sugar. A railroad official reported the situation to 
Judge Roy Bean and the judge promised to see about 
things. He told the railroad fellow that he couldn’t 
imagine anybody stealing buckets of sugar. 

When the judge arrived at the scene of the pilfering, 
he was ready for action—he had brought a wagon and 
shovels and a helper to load sugar for him. 

Judge Roy Bean believed in doing things in a big 
way, whether it was holding court, promoting prize- 
fights, or swiping sugar. Perhaps that is the reason he 
is still remembered. m 
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Using a stiff-legged derrick, a prefabricated center section is lowered into place on the new Eagle Nest Canyon Bridge east of Langtry.: 
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Eagle Nest Canyon Bridge 


By G. P. BROWN, Supervising Resident Engineer, Del Rio, District 22 


d ps Eagle Nest Canyon Bridge, built as part of the 
US 90 relocation just east of Langtry, is almost 
finished. It is the first bridge in this district without 
caps for the interior bents. 

When Bridge Division sent the bridge plans from 
Austin, the man checking the plans became alarmed. 
He thought Austin had forgotten to include caps for 
the interior bents. We discovered the caps were left 
off on purpose. The columns are so short and stubby 
there was no need for caps. 

The new bridge is a continuous steel plate girder 
unit 360 feet long with a 44-foot roadway. The plate 
girder beams rest on 48-inch concrete columns which 
are anchored in eight feet of solid limestone. Estimated 
cost: $185,000. The bridge is part of the $1,247,026 
project on US 90, which also includes a 4.4-mile high- 
way stretch under construction in the area. 


Steel for the bridge, prefabricated in Oklahoma by 
Robberson Steel Company, was placed from both ends 
of the Eagle Nest Canyon Bridge. Construction was 
delayed until a stiff-legged derrick could be brought 
to the site on a temporary road erected to transport 
workers and materials. 

In an interview with the Del Rio Herald, District 
Engineer C. N. Parsons said, “The construction time 
was extended because we felt it was too dangerous to 
have supplies hauled over the existing bridge because 
it is in a low area and is comparatively narrow. 
The center section of the structure was lowered into 
place with the stiff-legged derrick.” 

The structural steel came out with a burnt orange 
color. I wonder if a Teasip made the design. The final 
finish coat will be light green (THD Designation No. 
744), which is a first for this district. 


(Top) This is a closeup view of the stiff-legged derrick at work. 


(Above) Eagle Nest Canyon 
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Perched atop the bridge, a welder makes a field splice. 


... before conStruction started. In the 


background is “‘Bonfire’’ cave, one of the most important prehis- 
toric sites in this area. Centuries ago the roof fell in and pre- 


served the artifacts. 


We plan to construct a roadside park on the canyon 
rim within the present right of way. 


The canyon is 93 feet wide at the top. It is 105 feet 
from the finished grade of the bridge to the flowline 
of the canyon. 


While making preliminary surveys for the crossing, 
we received considerable correspondence from the Na- 
tional Park Service about locating the highway away 
from the “Bonfire” cave site. The Bonfire cave is one 
of the most important prehistoric sites in this area. 
Centuries ago the roof of this cave fell in and preserved 
all of the prehistoric artifacts. 


After the roof fell in, a large herd of buffalo fell 
into the canyon and somehow burned. That’s how the 
cave got its name. Digging uncovered eight or 10 
feet of charred buffalo bones. A shaft has been sunk 


Photographs by G. P. Brown 


about 20 feet deep and prehistoric bones have been 
found that are 9,000 years old. 

Eagle Nest Canyon is also known as Mile Canyon. 
It is a mile long, I suppose. At one time a lot of eagles 
nested in the Canyon. 

In the canyon next to the present highway is a 
“bottomless” water hole. The surface of the water is 
flush with the canyon’s flowline. It always maintains 
this level, despite drought conditions. We have used 
water from this source on several highway projects 
without drawing down the water level. The contractor 
put a two-inch pump in the hole and the level didn’t 
drop. Then he put in a big six-inch pump; this sucked 
the water down in a hurry. 

Cook Construction Company is the contractor for 
the entire project, with the Austin Bridge Company 
holding the sub-contract for the steel bridge. @ 
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Dallas Morning News, noting—rThe Texas 
Highway Commission has refused to share 
the cost of a four-lane loop around the 
new stadium which will become the home 
of the Dallas Cowboys, the Dallas News 
learned Thursday. 

Highway Commission members’ were 
reported to feel that the stadium was 
primarily for the benefit of owners of 
the professional football team and they 
would be using state funds to benefit 
these owners if they shared the cost of 
a four-lane loop. 

The News was told, however, that the 
Highway Commission did agree: 

—To let the City of Irving use state 
right of way for streets serving the 
stadium. 

—To add one ramp to the freeway 
complex which will surrourmd the stadium. 

D. C. Greer, who heads the Highway 
Commission, told Mayor Robert H. Power 
of Irving, “If you had come to us, we 
probably would have tried to talk you 
out of this location. You didn’t. It’s your 
land; the stadium is a reality and we have 
to do something about this traffic.” 


Houston Post, stating—Construction of 
a new State Highway 87 bridge across the 
Neches River between Port Arthur and 
Bridge City continues to be delayed be- 
cause of lack of right of way in Orange 
County. The proposed new structure would 
parallel the present Rainbow Bridge. 


San Antonio News, claiming—It was a 
small problem, but it could have turned 
into a big one.... 

Robert Lytton, Texas Highway Depart- 
ment engineer, spoke of an _ arched 
pedestrian crossing on Loop 410 between 
Woodlawn and Cincinnati avenues over 
which school children walk during the 
school year. 

The problem: big trucks had been 
hitting the arched structure, knocking 
material onto the highway. Engineers are 
waiting to see whether trucks will con- 
tinue to hit the crossing bridge. 

If so, they say, they'll have to raise 
the floor again. 
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Palestine Herald, contemplating that— 
Although Palestine is by far the largest 
city on Highway 79 between Austin and 
Shreveport, the first time the name 
‘Palestine’ comes up on a highway sign 
is just the other side of Buffalo which 
is nearing Palestine.... A few highway 
signs giving mileage to such important 
points as Palestine would be of great help 
to motorists. 


Lubbock Avalanche-Journal, reporting— 
Mayor W. D. Rogers Jr. said Tuesday night 
that members of the Texas Highway Com- 
mission had shown ‘‘a high degree of 
interest’’ earlier in the day in his presenta- 
tion in Austin of a proposed $75 million 
program with its main feature an “‘inner 
loop’’ for Lubbock. 


Laredo Times, declaring—A second 
international bridge—-a specter for several 
years—now faces reality. 


Houston Chronicle, explaining—The new 
foundations being placed around the base 
of freeway light poles are newly developed 
safety devices. The foundations are cast 
forms which shatter under the impact of 
a motor vehicle, reducing the shock of 
impact and possibly saving a driver’s life. 
The new foundations are now standard 
highway safety equipment in Texas and 
are being installed on the new freeways. 
The Gulf Freeway lights are undergoing 
further updating. The fixtures are being 
changed from 15,000 watt power to 
20,000.... The result will be a one-third 
increase in night lighting on the Gulf 
Freeway. 


Corpus Christi Caller, from its Austin 
Bureau--Numbers on highways, officially 
known as designation numbers, are not 
picked at random, the State Highway De- 
partment says.‘ Instead, there is a definite 
system for choosing whether a road will 
be classified IH, US, SH, or FM, and 
whether the number will be odd or even. 

The department says that the IH and 
FM roadways get their designations from 
the sources of funds. The IH roads are 


built with money appropriated for the 
federal Interstate Highway System and 
only a few miles of this road can be built 
in each state (3,166 miles in Texas). 

Both US and SH roads are supported 
equally by the federal government and the 
state. The difference is that US roads 
must run across a state line and the SH 
numbers are totally within one state. 

However, there must be an exception 
to prove every rule. US 96 running from 
Beaumont to Tenaha in northern Shelby 
County, is not only a US road located 
inside the state, but an even numbered 
road running north and south. 


Wichita Falls Times, observing—lInter- 
state system roads are affecting America’s 
growth pattern Like the inns at the 
stagecoach stops of old motels, filling 
stations, restaurants and mercantile 
establishments germinate at the exits to 
the Interstates. If they are convenient 
locations, housing developments follow, 
then shopping centers and apartments. 


Lufkin News, announcing—traffic ac- 
cidents in the Lone Star State during the 
past month picked the pockets of Texans 
to the tune of over $67 million. 

While preliminary reports indicate that 
rural fatalities, injuries, and property 
damage cost Texans some $25 million in 
the past four weeks, urban accident costs 
rang up a staggering $42 million tab. 


Brazosport Facts, saying—Mayor T. C. 
Selman requested—-and received—a prom- 
ise of support from Commissioners Court 
on the city’s plan to replace the High- 
way 36 bridge now spanning the Brazos 
River. 

“Highway 36 is the prime evacuation 
route out of Freeport. During Hurricane 
Beulah boats from the southern tip of 
Texas found the Brazos a better refuge 
than the San Bernard,’’ Selman said. 

The old, narrow bridge requires a long 
time to open and close for boat traffic 
and this has interfered with emergency 
vehicles at times. 
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A hearty handshake from Texas Highway Commission Chairman D. C. Greer welcomes 
Secretary of Transportation John Volpe to Austin for the Governor’s Conference on 
Urban and Community Affairs. Awaiting their turn are Austinites Jack Cox and Richard 
F. Brown, publisher of the Austin American-Statesman. 


Leaders Discuss 
Urban Problems 


/1 se 700 delegates to the Gover- 
nor’s Conference on Urban and Com- 
munity Affairs in Austin, Secretary of the 
Department of Transportation John Volpe 
said, “Unless we start now to utilize trans- 
portation as an instrument of urban design, 
we’re headed for deep trouble.” 

Volpe said 10,000 automobiles a day are 
being added to U. S. roads and highways, 
and that urban sprawl has only further con- 
vinced Americans they need dutomobiles 
instead of public transportation. “Ameri- 
cans have forgotten they have a pair of legs 
to use,” he said. 

The Texas Society of Architects, assisted 
by Governor Preston Smith’s staff, sponsored 
the conference September 7-9 at The Uni- 
versity of Texas. Co-chairmen of the confer- 


ence were Howard Graeber of Austin and 
Ben Brewer of Houston, both architects. 

The conference dealt with various aspects 
of city development—from preserving of 
“central cities’ from ruin to the building 
of satellite communities and new towns. 
Problems of transportation, preservation of 
cultural heritage, and education all received 
special attention. 

In the keynote address, Governor Smith 
told delegates their most important task is 
to involve enough people in the business of 
making cities more livable: “Overall, there 
has to be a conviction in the hearts of 
people—enough people—that things ought 
to be better than they are . . . that Moses 
was right when he wrote ‘man does not 
live by bread only,’ and that those things 


that add a measure of quality to our daily 
lives are not frills but the bond that helps 
make our lives a coherent whole.” 

“Most of the problems we face in the 
cities are problems related to growth and 
progress, or at least long-running change,” 
the governor said. “Most of them have 
evolved over a period of many years. We 
won't be able to do all that we would like 
in a year or a decade. The important thing 
is to start.” 

Following the governor’s opening address, 
the conference divided into seven study 
groups, each dealing with a particular aspect 
of urban life: human resources, conserva- 
tion, central cities, new towns, transporta- 
tion, preservation, and education. 

Among the distinguished panelists were 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall (ex- 
cerpts of his presentation follow); Marie 
McGuire, Public Housing Administration 
in Washington, D.C.; Professor Philip H. 
Lewis, head of the Department of Land- 
scape Architecture, University of Washing- 
ton; Dr. Blair Justice, head of the Depart- 
ment of Human Relations, Houston; former 
Governor Philip H. Hoff of Vermont, 
Mayors Erik Johnsson of Dallas and Louie 
Welch of Houston; Ambassador Raymond 
L. Telles, chairman of the U.S. Commission 
for Border Development and Friendship; 
San Antonio Architect O’Neil Ford; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Superintendent of Schools Dr. 
Paul Briggs, and Alan M. Voorhees, pres- 
ident of the American Institute of Planners, 
McLean, Virginia. 

Stewart Udall, former Secretary of the 
Interior and now chairman of Overview 
Group, a private corporation, joined DOT 
head John Volpe on the podium at the final 
day of the conference. Udall said it con- 
cerned him to look at Texas, a distinctive 
part of the country, and see the continuing 
movement of large cities beginning to look 
alike. Uniform cities are not appealing to 
young people, he said. 

Udall added that Texas still has the op- 
portunity to maintain differences in style 
of its cities, and he complimented San An- 
tonio, one of the few cities that has built its 
life around a river; “Rivers represent the 
most priceless resource we have.” 

Voorhees told the group that cities have 
to be rebuilt with extensive cooperation 
between the different levels of government 
and the different departments in each level. 
He emphasized, “We must develop a total 
plan and not just a freeway system.” He 
also said there are three things that are 
needed if a thorough plan is to be devel- 
oped: strong political backing, technical 
leadership, and citizen participation. “All 
three of these ingredients are essential. 
Otherwise, it can be no better than it 
now is.” @ 
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The Texas Highway Department has long recognized social and 
economic effects of urban highway development, State Highway 
Engineer J. C. Dingwall tells delegates at the Governor’s Confer- 
ence. He also warns against further diversion of highway user 
funds. Here are excerpts from his speech. 


ye objective of* this conference is 
indeed worthy of our meeting here. We 
need to stimulate the active participation 
of private citizens with state and local 
governments in urban and community af- 
fairs. And we need to provide an awareness 
of the urban problems and solutions of 
Texas in all sizes of communities. 

In this discussion we are principally con- 
cerned with transportation, especially urban 
transportation. But transportation can be 
considered only as it serves all the people; 
not alone those in the cities. 

Some planners and others have not always 
agreed with the way in which engineers 
have gone about planning, designing, and 
constructing urban highways. Some of this 
concern may be well founded, some not. 

The challenge of progress—of growth— 
is before us today. So we plan, lay out, 
design, and build freeways and_ traffic 
arteries in the great cities and throughout 
the state to cope with current times and 
existing circumstances. We call on all the 
knowledge that has gone before us. 

As professionals, there is one factor which 
must be uppermost in the development of 
public, even private, projects. The funda- 
mentals of a project are its utility and its 
purpose. Once it has been determined that 
the project will do the job for which it is 
intended—and that it can be constructed 
within the scope and availability of tax 
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revenues or other resources set aside for the 
purpose—then and only then should one 
look to further esthetic features. This applies 
whether revenues are from taxes or from 
bond sources. Those of you who have oc- 
casion to operate under revenue bond in- 
denture know this to be true. 

Today citizen involvement is cited as a 
desirable component of highway planning. 
This is good, although it is really not a new 
or unique idea. 

For years the Texas Highway Department 
has depended to a great extent on “grass 
roots initiative.” The Highway Commission 
holds public hearings monthly. Local dele- 
gations appear to request different highway 
improvements. A large percentage of the 
projects which we construct are in response 
to these requests and the dollar volume is 
by far oriented to urban construction. 

In the past six months four counties 
alone—Harris, Dallas, Tarrant, and Galves- 
ton—have been before the Highway Com- 
mission requesting delineated and specific 
urban highway construction in an amount 
exceeding one billion dollars. None of this 
was Interstate. They offered to pay 50 
per cent of right of way costs on some 
projects and 100 per cent on other projects. 

A recent check on the division of our 
construction dollars showed that 57 per cent 
of our highway work under contract was 
in urban areas and all of this work has been 


The Challenge of Tomorrow 


handled with the complete cooperation of 
the elected officials of those cities. 

Recently there has been much discussion 
of the new federal regulations requiring 
two public hearings on highway locations. 
In Texas we were holding hearings on such 
projects for several years before the federal 
regulations were announced—sometimes one 
hearing, but more often two hearings. 

While the federal regulations do require 
more formal documentation than had 
normally been provided, there is no indica- 
tion the additional paper work enhances the 
intended result. 

Most of Texas’ major cities have included 
transportation planning in their general city 
planning programs. As a general rule, the 
Highway Department has fallen heir to 
much of the advance planning already 
performed by the cities. Two instances which 
come to mind quickly are the Gulf Freeway 
in Houston and the Central Expressway in 
Dallas. Both were initiated by the city 
involved. Both later were built by the Texas 
Highway Department and incorporated in 
the state highway system. The rights of 
way were furnished by the cities. 


he Highway Department entered the 

picture in a substantial way between 
1953 and 1962. At the request of and in co- 
operation with some of our larger cities, the 
Department made origin and destination 
surveys which supplied these cities with in- 
formation on external and internal trips. 
Data was used to develop preliminary city 
thoroughfare planning. 

In recognition of the increasing im- 
portance of the urban areas, an urban 
section was established in the Highway De- 
partment Design Division in 1958. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962 


required that comprehensive, continuing 
planning be conducted by the state and 
local governments for all urban areas over 
50,000 population. There were 22 such areas 
in Texas and they were organized into 19 
urban transportation studies. Within the last 
four years, two new urban areas have been 
designated. Transportation studies for those 
two areas are now under way. 

Among those who assisted actively in 
these studies were architects, engineering 
consultants, urban planners, chamber of 
commerce area specialists, realtors, utilities 
company advisors, recreational directors, 
educators—specialists in perhaps 25 to 30 
fields. 


hese people were able to predict proba- 


ble city growth, land use, area develop- 
ment, and other factors which would form 
the basis of an over-all transportation plan to 
fill not only immediate needs, but for 20 
years or more in the future. They had the 
assistance of the several disciplines on the 
staff of the Texas Highway Department— 
architects, landscape architects, urban 
planners, engineers, traffic analysts—and 
assistance from the universities of the state. 
There has been some criticism that trans- 
portation plans do not help in achieving 
local or regional objectives. Paradoxically, 
in the transportation planning process it was 
found that, with few exceptions, the so- 
called over-all goals and objectives of the 
area had never been spelled out. 
In fact, rather than having failed to “line 
up” with something that was nonexistent, 


the transportation studies actually stimulated | 


Many communities to set sights toward fu- 
ture goals beneficial to urban development. 
This was an unexpected and _ valuable 
dividend. 

It is significant that these studies are 
being used both by local and state govern- 
ment as guides. Please note I use the word 
“guides” because there is absolutely nothing 
fixed in detail in these urban plans. These 
planning reports will be updated as we move 
along. 

Highway engineers are sometimes ac- 
cused of not considering factors other than 
movement of traffic, of not recognizing 
social and economic effects of highways, or 
of not considering alternate locations... . I 
assure you that the social and ecological 
effects have not been ignored in these plans. 

But the basic function of providing for 
the fast and safe movement of persons and 
goods must not be lost—for this is the pur- 
pose for which the taxes were imposed. 

The plans must be practical. They must 
be plans which can be implemented and 
which can be handled under the legal 
restrictions governing use of this money. 

These plans must be flexible. The land use 


may change from time to time and, there- 
fore, the facility must be changed in some 
instances. Other modes of transportatior 
may sometimes be added in the same cor- 
ridor, for the public corridor probably will 
remain for transportation use from. this 
time on. 

Many people seem to think that the rein- 
carnation of mass transit is opposed by those 
primarily interested in highways. I do not 
find this to be true. Texas Highway Depart- 
ment engineers—and highway engineers 
everywhere—have never objected to mass 
transit per se. 

What we have objected to is some of the 
proposed methods of financing. We believe 
that highway user taxes should not be used 
for other than transportation arteries ac- 
commodating motor vehicles. In this state 43 
per cent of the state highway user taxes 
already are being diverted for purposes 
other than the construction and maintenance 
of the highway system. Similarly, about 44 
per cent of highway user taxes paid to the 
federal government by the people of Texas 
are not returned in the form of federal 
highway reimbursement. 


[' appears that the diversion of highway 
taxes has about reached its limits, and 
no further inroads should be made on these 
funds—for mass rail transit or for any other 
purpose. 

It is possible that mass transit has a good 
future. But I also think that it must reach 
down into the cities of 40 and 50,000 


*population in the form of aid to bus opera- 


tions. And it must not be confined to the 
Northeastern seaboard or the cities of the 
midwest. Otherwise, mass transit programs 
will be doomed to political failure. 

The people of San Angelo—a city of 
70,000—are not going to be particularly 
interested in paying for some fast trains 
between New York and Philadelphia unless 
their own transit system gets some kind of 
a lift in the same process. 

Mass rail transit has decided limitations. 
It works best in areas of high population 
density and corridor development. And it 
must have public acceptability to pay its 
own way. 

Mass transit is complementary to the 
nation’s vital rural and urban highway sys- 
tem. And the problem of building an 
adequate highway network for a prosperous, 
thriving economy will not go away no 
matter how much mass transit is built. 

Much has been said in recent months 
about the “design concept team” approach 
to urban highway planning. Most state high- 
way departments, including our own, have 
this expertise in their own organizations 
(and we are attempting to expand it), or 
it is available to them at no cost within the 


city government in which the work is 
proposed. 

There is only occasional need to employ 
non-departmental professional assistance for 
the “design concept team” since it already 
is available and is being used to a sub- 
stantial degree. In general, I think we would 
agree with Secretary of Transportation 
Volpe who, as governor of Massachusetts, 
commented on urban design teams before 
the subcommittee on roads of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the U. S. Senate 
on May 6, 1968. I read from the printed 
report, part 2, page 249: 

“There are important and good reasons 
why highway builders should consider social, 
economic, and esthetic factors in designing 
highways in urban areas. But this is not 
a new idea to most highway departments 
in the states. These factors have been a 
part of highway planning for a long time. 
Most states have regular hearings for local 
communities in which anyone can express 
his opinions and recommendations as to 
where and how a highway should be built. 
These factors are usually incorporated into 
final design plans. It is, of course, impossible 
to please 100 per cent of the people in- 
VOlVedsec.. 

“The skepticism expressed by highway 
builders makes sense, however, because 
much of the criticism that has been leveled 
at them has come from people who really 
have no basic knowledge about highway 
design or construction. Their only basis 
for criticism is opinion or artistic sensibility. 

“The idea of developing an urban design 
team outside of the established highway 
departments is not a good one. The very 
operations of such a team would work 
against its ultimate goal; that is, the 
integrated planning of highways in urban 
areas. Such disciplines as would be included 
in such a team should become a part of 
the highway department’s operations. Clear- 
ly, there is need for a moderate course.” 


W: agree with Secretary Volpe’s position 
and believe the employment of “design 
concept teams” should be left to the discre- 
tion of the individual agencies—city, county, 
or state—who are the ones to be held 
responsible for the cost and successful con- 
clusion of the project. 

In conclusion, let me say that I think we 
all are working toward the same goals. Our 
people always are open to and will welcome 
suggestions on all of our projects which are 
in the planning process. Admittedly, in any 
project one finally arrives at the point of 
no return—at which plans must be com- 
pleted and the projects moved to comple- 
tion. But to this point, everybody’s ideas 
are not only welcome, but are openly 
solicited as well. 
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Contractors Honor Kultgen 
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ANOTHER HONOR—4J. H. Kultgen (center) poses with a plaque that bears his likeness. F. M. 
Young, area chairman for AGC, left, and Waco Mayor Howard Dudgeon presented the plaque to Kultgen. 


1970 Betterment Program 


A $52 million State Highway 
Safety and Betterment and Farm 
to Market Road Improvement 
Program for 1970 has been ap- 
proved by the Texas Highway 
Commission. 

The program includes con- 
struction work on 6,373.2 miles 
to cost $51.1 million and right 
of way and relocation assistance 
totaling $94,700. Approximate- 
ly $871,000 was reserved for 
later assignment. 

Approximately 55 per cent of 
the work will be for projects on 
state and U.S.-numbered high- 


ways, with 45 per cent assigned 
to work on the Farm to Market 
Road system. 

Most of the work will serve to 
increase safety on the highways. 
A large portion of the program 
is for reconstruction of highways 
and FM roads, including such 
work as widening pavement and 
structures, and improvements to 
shoulders. 

Commission Chairman Dewitt 
Greer said, “This year’s program 
emphasizes the Commission’s 
long-standing concern with safety 
of those who use the highways.” 


Poor Signing 
Stymies Motorists 


The frustration of not being quite 
sure where he is or where he will 
end up still is the number one 
plight of the U. S. motorist. 

This was revealed in a recently 
completed American Automobile 
Association membership survey. 

As in other years, a clear ma- 
jority in the nationwide poll listed 
“confusing or inadequate direction 
signs” as annoying them most when 
traveling by automobile. Sixty-six 
per cent thus repeated pleas for 
better techniques to be used in 
designing and placing signs, signals, 


Former Highway Commission 
Chairman J. H. Kultgen was hon- 
ored by the Texas Highway-Heavy 
Branch of Associated General Con- 
tractors at a luncheon held in Waco 
in August. 

Also honored at the luncheon 
were two longtime Department 
engineers, Seth P. Gilbert, senior 
designing engineer, Waco; and 
Claud H. Word, who was super- 
vising resident engineer in Hill 
County until he retired last March. 

F. M. Young, Young Brothers 
Contractors, presided at the lunch- 
eon in the Top of the Inn Club at 
Alico Center. Young is chairman 
of the AGC chapter in the area. 

District Engineer E. B. Evans 
and Waco Public Works Director 
June Lykes told the contractors 
about highway projects that should 
be ready for contract in the coming 
year. 

Kultgen served on the Highway 
Commission from 1963 to 1969, 
retiring in April. He was chairman 
during his last year on the Com- 
mission. mf 


and markings. Unclean restrooms, 
long in the runner-up position in 
the “complaints” category, again 
finished that way as 53 per cent 
expressed distaste at maintenance 
of many roadside conveniences. 

Two other major highway an- 
noyances include traffic congestion 
in urban areas, cited by 36 per cent 
of the respondents, and large trucks 
and buses, cited by 31 per cent. 

Many of the survey participants 
listed more than one annoyance. 
Other “gripes” and frequency of 
mention: Billboards on scenic high- 
ways, 25 per cent; lack of services 
on freeways, 22 per cent; very large 
house trailers, 22 per cent; and road 
conditions and the motoring habits 
of other drivers, 12 per cent. @ 


District Engineer Joe G. Hanover, left, presents 
Roy Schroeder of Brenham with the District 17 Main- 
tenance Accounting Award for 1968-69. T. F. Davis, 
maintenance construction foreman of Brenham, and 
Marilyn Stauffer, chief accountant, look on. 


District 17 Does It Again 


District 17 claims another first—establishment of a 
maintenance accounting award. And winner of the initial 
award is Roy Schroeder of the Brenham maintenance 
office. 

The award will be presented annually to the book- 
keeper who has contributed most to field accounting 
practices in the district for a given fiscal year. 

The award was presented to Schroeder at the annual 
maintenance bookkeepers meeting conducted by Chief 
Accountant Marilyn Stauffer. At this meeting, field book- 
keepers and district office accountants discuss field 
accounting procedures. 

After presenting Schroeder with the plaque, District 
Engineer Joe Hanover said he would pay for the next 
plaque himself—provided one county could win the 
award three years in a row. 

Schroeder’s selection was made on the basis of monthly 
evaluation of promptness and accuracy of paper work 
submitted to the district office, creative ideas, and office 
and stockroom appearance. This will be the criteria for 
selection of future award recipients, also. @ 
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By GEORGE FINLEY 


District 22 was originally set up at Uvalde. Mack 
Hodges and the county judge had a run-in the first 
day Mr. Hodges was on the job. Mr. Hodges thought 
that such an important office as the district engineer’s 
office should be located on the first floor of the county 
courthouse. 

However, the county judge was of a different 
opinion. He told Mr. Hodges that the only office 
available was down in the basement and that Mr. 
Hodges could take it or leave it. Mr. Hodges decided 
to leave it. So he promptly moved the district en- 
gineer’s office from Uvalde to Del Rio, where it 
has been located for nearly 40 years. Knowing Mr. 
Hodges as I did, he must have found a suitable office 
in Del Rio. Because if he had not, he would have 
moved it again. 

It was after Mr. James G. Lott was appointed dis- 
trict engineer of District 24 with headquarters in El 
Paso and after our office had been moved from 
Balmorhea to Pecos that Gibb Gilchrist showed up 
early one morning at our Pecos office. 

He said he wanted me to drive him to Van Horn. 
“T am to meet Mr. Lott at Van Horn today,” Mr. 
Gilchrist told me. “He is very anxious to change 
the location on Highway 54 some 25 or 30 miles 
north of Van Horn.” 

So I left my car at Van Horn, and Mr. Gilchrist 
and I got in with Guy and we started out to where 
the change of location was to be . . . or not to be. 

Some five or six miles north of Van Horn we 
crossed over a new little bridge that Mr. Lott had 
built across an arroyo. Also, at this little bridge was 
a rather large sign which showed the load capacity 
of the bridge. 

Mr. Gilchrist, when he first saw this sign, told Guy 
to stop. He said that he wanted to read that sign over 
carefully. We all got out of Guy’s car and Mr. Gil- 
christ read the sign carefully and out loud. 

Then he turned to me and said, “George, if Guy 
had used all the lumber that is in that sign to rein- 
force his little bridge then I think the bridge would 
have carried any load.” 

I could see immediately that Mr. Gilchrist’s remarks 
did not set well with Mr. Lott. In fact, his remarks 
did not set at all. Mr. Lott swelled up just like a 
poisoned pup. 


Then we headed north to where the change of loca- 
tion was to be. By the time we reached the change 
of location, Mr. Lott’s swelling had completely dis- 
appeared and he was feeling all right again. He first 
showed Mr. Gilchrist the old location with its many 
crooks and turns and its ups and downs. Then he 
showed him his proposed change which was straight 
as a die and with a gradual gradeline. 

Mr. Gilchrist answered Mr. Lott in just one word 
and that word was said rather abruptly. His answer 
was “no.” 

Then Mr. Gilchrist said, “Guy, I want you to drive 
me to Van Horn and get me back there in time for 
that eastbound train.” 

Mr. Lott started off fast and the farther we went 
the faster he got. For a time I did not know if we were 
riding or flying. I think that the reason Guy was 
driving so fast was that he wanted Mr. Gilchrist to 
say, “Guy, don’t drive so fast. I had rather miss that 
train than to have us all killed.” Mr. Gilchrist never said 
a word. He just held onto the side of the car with his 
right hand and to his white John B. with the other. 

We arrived at the Van Horn station in plenty of 
time for Mr. Gilchrist to buy a ticket. When that train 
huffed and puffed out of the Van Horn station with 
Mr. Gilchrist aboard, Mr. Lott made some rather 
extended remarks: 

He said he hoped that before the train reached Fort 
Worth it would have to pass over a long, weak bridge, 
and when the train reached that long, weak bridge, 
the conductor would cut off the last car which con- 
tained Mr. Gilchrist because he did not think the 
bridge would support the entire train. 

Then while Mr. Gilchrist was sitting there in the 
car and waiting for another train to come along and 
push him on down the road, he would have plenty 
of time to figure out exactly if the lumber in the two 
signs had been used to reinforce the weak bridge 
that it would have carried the entire train and that 
Mr. Gilchrist could have carried out his different 
appointments. 

And with that parting shot at his boss, who deep 
down in his heart he dearly loved, he went out and 
got in his scratched up Buick and started back over 
that long, lonesome road to El Paso del Norte. m 


Mr. Finley worked for the Highway Department from 1927 
until 1950, when he retired in Austin as maintenance engi- 
neer. He also served as district engineer in Alpine, Pecos, 
and Corpus Christi. Mr. Finley’s articles about his early 
experiences with the Department have appeared in past issues 
of the magazine. 


AWARDS 


(As of October 31, 1969) 


40 Years 


District 4 

William V. York, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 8 

William M. Manning, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 


Burton R. Wood, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


35 Years 


Finance Division 
Harry A. Johnson, Staff Service Officer | 
District 8 
William T. Grimes, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 
David C. Fowler, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


30 Years 


District 1 
B. P. Burtner, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 13 
Henry L. Helble, Engineering Technician V 
District 16 
James A. Cockroft, Engineering Technician V 


25 Years 


District 1 
Alton D. Cook, Engineering Technician II 
Robert S. Chaney, Senior Designing Engineer 


District 4 

Willie K. Cooper, Maintenance Technician II 
District 8 

Mary C. Duckworth, Clerk III 
District 9 
John M. Hall, Designing Engineer 
District 11 
Ollie Griffin, Maintenance Technician II 

District 12 

Glenn A. Roberson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

James O. Bassett, Engineering Assistant | 

District 16 


Taurino Alvarez, Maintenance Technician | 
Francisco Ybanez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 
Joe T. Lofland, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 20 
James B. Alexander, Maintenance Technician II 
District 21 
Guillermo Gomez, Maintenance Technician | 
District 22 
Gaspar D. Guajardo, Maintenance Technician | 
Antonio L. Ramos, Maintenance Technician | 


RETIREMENTS 


District 1 


Fred L. Duncan, Maintenance Technician II 
Johnie Dunn, Maintenance Technician II 


District 2 
Bruce W. Reed, Engineering Technician V 


District 3 
Dennis W. Combs, Maintenance Technician | 


District 5 
Thurman Lusk, Maintenance Technician II 


District 6 


Carl C. Bull, Shop Foreman IV 
Harry S. Wallace, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District 7 
Alejandro R. Sanchez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 
John E. Brewer, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 12 
Odell P. Owens, Engineering Technician IV 
District 13 
Vladimir J. Koss, Supervising Planning Engineer 
District 15 
Milton J. Kohr, Accountant III 
District 18 
James A. Sturdevant, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 
Comer Parker, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 


Elvie E. Busby, Air Conditioning Mechanic III 
Edward A. Johnson, Maintenance Technician II 
John D. Self, Maintenance Construction Foreman II! 


District 22 


Adolfo G. Cortinas, Maintenance Technician | 
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@ How sweet it is—the homecoming. 

; h H A young highway employee had a 

e omecoming happy reunion with co-workers after 

a year in Viet Nam. Robert Butler, an | 

“ engineering aide employed by Mate- 

= BTA ts A ag rials and Tests Division in Houston, 

got a warm reception his first day © 

back to work. Butler had worked for — 

the Department a year before entering © 
the Army. 

While in service, Valton Green, his 
supervisor, and others in the section 
corresponded with him regularly. 

For his military service, Butler was 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal with 
Valor, the Army Commendation 
Medal, the Purple Heart, the Good 
Conduct Medal, and several other 
ribbons. 

The day he was to return home 
from Viet Nam, his artillery unit was 
overrun by the Viet Cong. Much of 
the equipment was destroyed, and he 
lost several of his friends. His com- 
manding officer and executive officer 
were among those killed. Bob, how- 


WELCOME BACK—Bob Butler receives a He’s shown here wearing a flak jacket (a ; 
big hug from a former co-worker, Frances bulletproof vest) on a_ reconnaissance ever, escaped unharmed, and he is 
Williams. mission. glad and grateful to be back home. 


roadside park and submitted the fol- 
lowing story. 


Thoughtful Tourists Clean Park Tables an chservant eve on picnickers in a 


Stopping for a mid-morning coffee 
break at a highway picnic area near 
Hempstead, two Texans noticed a 
young family enjoying lunch at a 
nearby table. 

Because the family seemed so 
friendly and full of fun, one of the 
Texans broke out a camera and took 
their picture. Then the Texans got a 
surprise. As the family finished their 
snack, one of the small boys went to 
a small trailer hitched to the family 
station wagon and got a large plastic 
bottle of liquid soap or detergent. The 
father produced a large can of water 
and a big brush, which he wielded 
vigorously to scour and wash the 
tabletop and the tops of the two 
benches along the table. 

Colorado tourists ... eat up, then clean up The Texans congratulated the young 


beet ee 


A Little Something Extra 


Imagination, plus a little ingenuity, a scrap pile of salvaged material, and a love of creating some- 
thing beautiful as well as useful, resulted in the wood racks shown in the accompanying snapshots. Clay 
Campbell, maintenance construction supervisor at Ralls, had the idea and his men constructed and in- 
stalled them at the picnic units in the Silver Falls roadside park, four miles east of Crosbyton on US 82. 


father for his neatness and diligence in 
leaving the area cleaner than he found 
it. 

“Well, I always want to leave these 
nice tables clean for the next guest,” 
he answered. 

Soon the family was all packed, but 
we noticed they had a small baggage 
trailer hooked to the station wagon. 
In it was the big water can, ap- 
parently carried to provide scouring 
water to clean up Texas’ picnic tables. 

We did not obtain the name of the 
Visitors, but caught their license num- 
ber. Through the cooperation of Tom 
H. Taylor, director of Travel and In- 
formation Division, Austin, we learned 
that the Oldsmobile was owned by 
Radford Byerly of Boulder, Colorado. 

If we were acquainted with Gover- 
nor Smith we might work up courage 
to suggest to him that he ought to 
make these five visitors from Colo- 
rado honorary Texans, or something 
like that. @ 


—Joel D. Willson, District Five Reporter 


Moon Beads Potential Great 


Glass beads discovered in the moon soil brought back to 
earth by astronauts Armstrong, Aldrin, and Collins may prove 
one of the most surprising and exciting discoveries about the 
lunar surface to come from the moon mission, say geologists at 
the Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston. 

Engineers in private industry think the moon’s glass spheres 
may lead to the first practical benefits for improving life on earth. 
They think the beads could become the key to solving the age- 
old mystery of how the moon and earth were formed. 

In the United States alone, more than a hundred million 
pounds of glass beads are produced annually for industrial use— 
particularly reflective highway markings. Analysis of the beads 
may also result in safer night highway driving, longer-lasting 
finishes on cars and boats, cleaner, smoother-running jet plane 
engines, and a host of other improvements in man’s multi-faceted 
life on earth, industry spokesmen say. 


If the beads brought back by the Apollo 11 crew—beads 
produced by nature—should prove purer, more stable—with a 
high refractive index, they could lead to the man-made manufac- 
ture of significantly better beads. The results would be improved 
reflective highway markings, which, in turn, could mean a signifi- 
cant drop in the nation’s auto accidents, engineers predict. @ 


To and From Our Readers 


What’s in a Name? 

A little more respect for the men 
who maintain Texas highways, that’s 
what. In addition to a raise equal to 
the legislative increase received by 
monthly wage earners (6.8 per cent), 
the Texas Highway Commission also 
gave hourly employees new names, to 
wit: Common Laborer—Maintenance 
Man; Semi-Skilled Laborer—Mainten- 
ance Technician I; Skilled Laborer— 
Maintenance Technician II. 

Both the wage increase and the 
change in titles went into effect Sep- 
tember 1. 


The Day That Was 

From a recent issue of the Travel 
Log, the Department's travel-oriented 
newsletter: 


It wasn’t just the usual busy day in 
the Capitol, reports Visitor Center 
Supervisor Jim Garner. He was re- 


ferring to Black Monday, August 25. 
“Firstycame:thevenickets,” recalls Jim: 
“I think their gathering had something 
to do with the mating season, but 
there they were, all over the Rotunda, 
the steps, the corridors. Men with 
brooms came to beat them off, but 
that wasn’t too effective. Then the rain 
started, driving in the tourists, lobby- 
ists, sign-carrying picketers, and one 
exceptionally well-assembled young 
redhead in a sopping wet and thorough- 
ly transparent white mini-dress. They 
mixed it up with the crickets until the 
phone call came that cleared the build- 
ing in record time.” The distraught 
woman said only a few words to Jim, 
but they were sufficient: “I put a bomb 
in the Capitol. You’ve got an hour and 
a half.” She hung up immediately. 
While guards, policemen, firemen, 
the FBI, and postmen searched the 
Capitol, Jim stuck to his post even 


though the travel counseling business — 
tends to be rather slow at such times. 
It did give him the opportunity, how- — 
ever, to be interviewed in depth by — 
every reporter in Central Texas. 

When the thorough search was com- — 
pleted—in vain—long past the zero- 
hour, the situation was back to normal: 
legislators resumed their heated debate, — 
picketers picketed, tourists toured. © 
Everybody kept one eye on the crickets — 
and the other on the white mini-skirt. | 


Move Over 

Slowpoke drivers had better stay in 
the right lane from now on. 

A new Texas traffic law that went 
into effect September 1 directs that 
vehicles traveling at less than the 
normal speed of traffic on divided high- 
ways must be driven in the right-hand 
lane—except when passing. 

The law should help solve the 
mounting problem of slow drivers who 
tie up traffic on heavily traveled high- 
speed roads and frequently contribute 
to traffic accidents. 

The new law should also ease ten- 
sion of drivers who use high-speed in- 
side lanes and find it difficult to cope 
with slowpoke motorists. 
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the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701 e 


Memo to a Disappointed Canadian 

In the August 1969 issue of Texas 
Highways there was a note from Julie 
Newcombe from Winnipeg, Canada, 
who spent 13 days in Texas but saw 
no Longhorns. 

District 16’s Russell Reeb reports 
that Right of Way Agent John Ilse 
says there’s a herd of Longhorn cattle 
on the M. P. Wright property on the 
east side of Farm to Market Road 666 
just south of the Nueces River. The 
herd can be seen from the highway 
when they water in a nearby tank. 


Breakfast Time 

The August picture story, “Deep in 
the Heart of Texas,” evoked comment 
from Senior Resident Engineer C. B. 
Rouse of Corpus Christi: 

“On page 23 of the August 1969 
issue there appears a picture of the 
gentle old Bossy Jersey cow with the 
little bald-face calf nursing for dear 
life as if he was having a race with a 
ghost. 

“When you go to count to four, you 
notice that either old Duke, a little 
Angus, or a black sheep is on the 
proverbial ‘hind tit.’ 

“It may be that some of the old 
farmhands working for the Highway 
Department would declare it was 
breakfast time for two of Duke’s 
wards.” 


Tribute to a Leader 

John Cortino Jr. of Pharr, engineer- 
ing technician V for District 21 and 
scoutmaster for Boy Scout Troop 160, 
has just returned from a Farm-City 
Conference at the Philmont Scout 
Training Center, Cimarron, New 
Mexico. 

For the conference he received a 
scholarship from the National Council 
of Boy Scouts in recognition of his out- 
standing leadership in scouting, church, 
civic, and other community organiza- 
tions. 

The scholarship program was 
launched 14 years ago as a means of 
paying tribute to the thousands of 
service and community-minded men 
across America who give so much of 


their lives as volunteer leaders to boys 
through scouting. Only 140 men from 
all 50 states received scholarships this 
year. 


THD Reference Book Out 

Travel and Information Division has 
prepared a new 60-page book as a 
reference work on the Texas Highway 
Department. And that’s its title—“The 
Texas Highway Department.” 


The book traces the history and de- 
velopment of the Department and has 


a special reference section on current 
organization. It is available from 
Travel and Information Division, PO 
Box 5064, Austin 78703. 


No Escape 

The Apollo 11 astronauts’ flight to 
the moon began by rocket, but ended 
on a Texas highway as the environ- 
mental (quarantine) capsule was re- 
turned to NASA from Ellington Air 
Force Base, Houston, over State High- 
way 3. 


No Travel Counselor Needed 
.. . Not if you’re in the desert west 
of El Paso and want to go to New 


“Mexico. If you start from one point, 


you can get to New Mexico by travel- 
ing north, south, east, or west. The 
trick is to find that one point. 

To find the point, check the El 
Paso inset area on the 1969 Official 
State Highway Map. 


Fun for All 

With more than 350 fairs, fiestas, art 
shows, and rodeos to choose from, 
there’s fun for everyone listed in the 
new Highway Department Calendar of 
Events. 

The new calendar spotlights the 
Harlingen Confederate Air Force Air 
Show (November 9) on the cover with 
a drawing of a World War II P-38. If 
air shows aren’t your cup of tea, take 
your choice of other shows; there are 
hay shows, rice shows, bulb shows, hot 
rod shows, art shows, bottle shows, 
Hereford shows and cat shows. Don’t 
forget auto races, golf tournaments, old 


District 24 Golf Team Captain Tom Mus- 
ton (left) presents first place trophies to 
District Engineer Joe Battle. District 24 is 
rather proud of its golf team. It recently 
won first place in the El Paso Industrial 
Golf League, a feat it has accomplished 
three out of the last six years. Individual 
trophy winners on the district’s team were 
Chris White and Jim Philpot. Captain Mus- 
ton scored a hole-in-one during practice. 


fiddlers’ contests and fall foliage tours; 
they’re all listed. 

Copies of the Calendar of Events, 
October 1969—March 1970 are avail- 
able from Highway Department tourist 
bureaus and from the Travel and In- 
formation Division, P. O. Box 5064, 
Austin, 78703. 


Back to the Drawing Boards 

The Dallas Morning News had this 
to report September 7: 

To whatever ran into the barrels on 
the Southwest Freeway: The Texas 
Highway Department says your pic- 
tures didn’t come out. 

The Highway Department has set 
up several experimental barricades of 
barrels at points where a freeway splits 
and branches off in other directions. 

Motion picture and still cameras are 
perched overhead to record just such 
an occurrence which wiped out six 
barrels. 

However, when the unknown bar- 
relbasher came through, it failed to 
trip the triggering mechanism, a black 
tube around the barrels. 

Meanwhile, officials fixed the bar- 
ricade—and rechecked the cameras. 
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When a Czech girl and a Czech boy marry, their celebra- 
tion is dictated by tradition, the tradition of day-long do- 


ings—an afternoon reception, a barbecue supper, a dance 


By MARJIE MUGNO 
Travel and Information Division 


that night. The festivities, admits a District 13 Bohemian 
bride, are a little tiring, but worth it, and besides 


‘It's a Way of Life’ 
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] fe a friend you have an invitation to a Czech (or 
German, for that matter) wedding, and hear the 
wistful reply, “A Czech wedding! I wish J were going, 
Looe 

For an invitation to a Czech wedding is an invitation 
to a good time, to a day-long happening, to fun and 
fellowship and jovial conviviality. Granted, the wedding 
ceremony itself is no different than that which binds 
any Catholic couple, but then—tradition takes hold 
and the merriment begins. 

The events themselves are part of that tradition: the 
afternoon reception, the kegs of beer, the barbecue 
supper, the dance that night, all to the lively beat of 
a polka band. 

“It’s a way of life,” says Peggy Krejci, a District 
13 employee who married on August 23 in the little 
town of Shiner with all the fanfare of a typical Bohem- 
ian wedding. “I was in a daze, but the day went fast.” 

The festivities started at 3 p.m., as soon as the hour- 
long religious rites ended, and lasted until after mid- 
night when the last polka resounded through the 
American Legion hall hired for the occasion. 

Before her marriage to Elias Krejci of Shiner, Peggy 
lived with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin L. Mayer, 
in a brick home on the Gonzales highway leading into 
Yoakum. 

On the day of the wedding, Peggy donned her A- 
line lace and peau de soie dress, lovingly made by 
her mother, early in the afternoon and kept it on until 
changing into her royal blue going away suit late 
that night. As Mr. Mayer waited to escort them to 
the church nine miles away, Peggy and her mother 
shared a few quiet moments. Neither Peggy nor her 
dad had any last minute jitters, but Mrs. Mayer ad- 
mitted she was “a little nervous.” 

“She has a right to be,” said Mr. Mayer. “She did 
all the work.” 


Like any bride, Peggy had sent out engraved invita- 
tions several weeks before. In yesteryear, however, 
groomsmen went from house to house, first on horse- 


back, later in buggies, inviting friends and relatives 
to the wedding. 

The rehearsal the night before the wedding went 
smoothly, and afterwards there were sandwiches and 
snacks for the families. 

“Czech-Americans don’t have seated rehearsal din- 
ners,’ explains Peggy, “because so much happens the 
next day.” 

Peggy is a 1969 graduate of Yoakum High School, 
where she was drum major. Her husband graduated 
from Shiner High School in 1963 and attended busi- 
ness school. He works for her father, a building con- 
tractor. In fact, her husband helped her father build 
their new home. 


“Daddy and Elias were building a house, and when 
daddy found out we were getting married, he decided 
to let us live in it until we build ours next spring,” 
says the 18-year old beauty. 

Peggy is an only child, but she has never been 
lonesome. Not with 30 first cousins and a host of other 
relatives. Elias has a lot of kinfolk, too, including 
four brothers. Most of the 350 people attending the 
festivities were related to either the bride or the 
groom—and sometimes both, through marriage. 

“This is the fourth Krejci to marry a Mayer,” says 
Elias’ mother—affectionately called Aunt Katy by most 
there. “Now the families are even.” 

“A Krejci married daddy’s brother George,” ex- 
plains Peggy. “Then my oldest first cousin Pat married 
George’s wife’s brother. At that wedding Pat’s sister 
Alice met Thomas Krejci, Elias’ brother. Elias and I 
were in their wedding five years ago, and that’s when 
we met. We started dating four and a half years ago.” 

Peggy was only 13/2 years old then, and Elias is 
the only one she has ever dated. She has no doubts, 
however, that he is the one. 

If the way to a man’s heart is through his stomach, 
Peggy should keep Elias happy. Says her mother, 
“Peggy is a very good cook. What I can cook, she can 
cook, and some things better.” 


A BRIDE AND HER MOTHER—Eighteen-year-old Peggy 
Mayer, a District 13 employee, became the bride of 
Elias F. Krejci on August 23. Both are Czech. Peggy is 
a Yoakum girl, but the wedding and traditional Bohem- 
ian festivities were held nine miles away in Shiner, the 
groom’s hometown. Before leaving for the church, 
Peggy’s mother adjusts the long fingertip veil. 


After the hour-long ceremony, Peggy and her husband 
greet guests outside Saints Cyril and Methodius’ 
Catholic Church. Their marriage culminates a four- 
year courtship, although they met five years ago 
when both were in a wedding in this majestic old 
church. The reception, supper, and dance were held 
a few blocks away in Legion Park. 


‘It's a Way of Life’ 


(Above left) While the bride and groom have traditional 
wedding-cake pictures taken in one end of the hall, the at- 
tendants open presents in the other end. A Bohemian bride 
forfeits the fun of unwrapping presents, which are brought 
to the wedding instead of sent to the home. Her attend- 
ants do this for her. From left: Julie Wendel, Beverly Lorke, 
Sarah Gaertner, and Rose Biehunko, the maid of honor. 


(Above right) The formalities are over, the festivities 
begin. The 350 guests gather underneath a giant picnic 
arbor in the park to visit until the barbecue supper is 
served in the hall at 6 p.m. To the lively beat of the 
six-piece band, Mancy Knippa and Eunice Bohuslav 
break into a polka as Darlene Wyatt (in blue) watches. 
Mancy, Eunice’s husband Ben, and Darlene’s husband 
Earl work for District 13. 


(Left) AND THE BAND PLAYED ON—The oom-pa-pa 
is loud and lively, as members of the Rudy Kurtz 
Band, including the sax player above, proved popular 
with the crowd. A polka band is a ‘‘must’’ for a true 
Czech wedding, and this one played all afternoon under 
the arbor and that night in the hall for the dance. 


(Right) A FAIR EXCHANGE—Matron of honor Doris 
Jean Molina pins a favor, a tiny piece of pastel- 
colored net tied with a matching satin ribbon, on 
Mancy Knippa as Earl Wyatt, left, and the Ben Bohus- 
lavs wait their turn. Doris Jean’s husband Alroy, right, 
holds the cigar box so all can put money in “for the 
bride’s trip,’’ a time-honored Czech tradition. 


Through the years, some of the special Czech 
wedding traditions have disappeared in the dust of the 
decades. The old remember, the young ignore, but 
still young couples like Peggy and Elias observe 
enough of the old ways to please the elders. 

Reflecting on some of the changes, Aunt Katy said, 
“In olden days groups broke into spontaneous song, 
arms around shoulders, Czech words filling the air. 
See, now they sing in English.” 

During her life, she has been to more than 200 
Czech weddings. She remembers how it used to be. 

“The witnesses used to gather at the bride’s home 
before the wedding to beg the parents and grand- 
parents of the bride and groom to bless the couple’s 
marriage,” she says. “And in earlier days, the bride 
and groom entered the church together, followed by 
the witnesses.” 

Even today, the entrance to the reception grounds 
are sometimes barred by two comically dressed guards 
(perhaps dressed as women, blacked up; in rags, 
masks, or women dressed as men) who let the newly- 
weds pass through the gate, but prevent guests going 
through until they give a donation to be presented 
to the bride or groom for the dance band. 


‘It’s a Way of Life’ 


“No one did this at my wedding,” says Peggy, 
“but they did it at my cousin’s wedding three years 
ago.” 

Although most Czech brides and grooms stay until 
midnight, Peggy and Elias decided to leave early, 
discarding one final tradition. Usually, at midnight, 
the bride is seated on a chair in the middle of the 
dance floor while the guests remove her veil, replace 


it with an old cap, and sing: 


Voera jsi byla mamincina 
Yesterday you were mother’s 


Dneska uz si moje zena 
Today you are my wife 


Voera jsi mela bily veneo 
Yesterday you had a white veil 


Dneska mas stary cepec 
Today you have an old cap 


Voera jsi mela bile saty 
Yesterday you had a white dress 


Dneska same laty. 
Today old rags. 


(Above left) Traditionally, a relative surprises the bride and 
slips off her shoe, and the shoe is passed around as well. As 
Doris Jean watches, Thomas Krejci, a brother of the groom, 
lifts Peggy up so Benny Hundel, a cousin of the groom, 
can snatch the shoe. Peggy and Elias met at Thomas’s 
wedding five years ago. 


(Above) BRIDAL FEAST—Still in their wedding finery, the 
bridal party and the couple’s parents are served a sumptuous 
supper of barbecued chicken and sausage and all the 
trimmings. Guests go through a buffet line. Relatives helped 
bake the cakes and prune and poppyseed kolaches, and 
the rest of the food was catered. Most of the men and 
women doing the catering were also related to either the 
bride or the groom. 


(Left) The dance that evening was open to the public, and 
the big air-conditioned hall was packed with people waiting 
to see the traditional grand march, which was led by an 
older couple familiar with the intricate pattern. After the 
grand march, the bridal party slowly encircled the newlyweds 
as they danced. The band played next for the entire entou- 
rage. Then the bride threw her bouquet to her attendants 
and the groom, Peggy’s garter to his attendants. 


(Right) THEY’VE GOT A SECRET—About 10:30 p.m. Peggy 
and Elias tell her parents they are going to change into 
their going away clothes, then slip away instead of waiting 
until midnight, when tradition says the bride’s veil is re- 
placed by an old cap. Rice is not thrown at departing 
Bohemian newlyweds. 
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OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


the Traveling Public 


Comments... from 


e On returning home from an ex- 
tended vacation, I would like to com- 
mend you people on your highways, 
roadside parks, free bridges, and free 
ferries. I have traveled all over this 
country and Texas has the best facil- 
ities of any state. Could you by any 
chance send your Governor and high- 
way officials up here to Illinois and 
show ours how it’s done? 

Our only complaint was with the 
border officials at the Brownsville 
entry point (this was our third cross- 
ing). I realize they have a job to do 
but they were without a doubt the 
unfriendliest people in the whole state. 
Anyhow “many thanks” for the use 
of your fine facilities. 

Larry Rolando 
Joliet, Illinois 


e We were coming home from 
Yellowstone when we threw a rod 
in our car pulling a camper and were 
stranded in the heat on IH 20 near 
Marshall, Texas. 

Mr. Walter Lindsay (District 19) 
stopped to help. He pulled us to a 
rest stop and parked us in the shade. 
He gave us some ice water he had in 
his truck—we really did enjoy that 
cold drink—and stayed with us about 
an hour. 

We offered him pay, but he said no 
thank you, that he was always willing 
to help his fellow man and that this 
was in his line of work. To us he was 


an angel. I would like you to thank 
him again for us 
I want you to know your rest stop 


is the nicest one I have ever seen. 
Mr. and Mrs. N. W. Spaulding 
Jackson, Mississippi 


e We spent six days in Texas and 
enjoyed our stay. Most of the roads 
were very good, and the drivers were 
courteous. It looks like a prosperous 
state. 
A Tourist 
Soda Springs, Idaho 


e Texas has the best highways and 
roads! No kiddin’—every time I leave 
this state, and come back, I feel like 
climbing out of the car, and almost 
patting the roads! More Texans should 
drive in miserable states . . . they'd 
appreciate the roads you guys keep 
in such excellent shape. 

Before yo’all get a balloon-shaped- 
sized heads, I'll hasten to add a small, 
minor gripe—not about the roads, but 
those modern, “progressive” and, I 
suppose, “contemporary” monstros- 
ities you people have been peppering 
us with—the “rest areas.” 

Great figs of rotten imagination! 
Who donated (or threw out) all that 
crummy blue paint, so you could slap 
it all over those sterile, cold-looking 
(well, that may be an advantage in 
our hot state!) UNfriendly-looking 
shelters you guys stuck up around 
here, anyhow? 

So, O.K.—the sky’s blue (some- 
times, if the smog around here doesn’t 
obscure it)—-but otherwise, those 
monstrosities do NOT blend in with 
the surroundings. I personally choked 
on my lunch sandwich, eating at one 
of them thar new “rest.aréas =. .... 
so what is wrong with “roadside park” 
—it sounds much more inviting, for 
one thing . . . but someone HAS to 
do something “new, new, NEW.” 

I thought these ghastly blue-roofed 


shelters were bad enough to “fight — 
with the terrain” but tell me PLEASE, : 
who dreamed up the even worse 
brain-storms of lousing up that mag-— 
nificent FM 170 in the Big Bend 
Country with those asinine tepees? : 

Coming over the rise or bend, I 
forget which, I almost sailed right in- 
to the Rio Grande from astonishment, — 
seeing those garish, loud things squat- 
ting there! Do they blend in with that — 
fantastic terrain? Are you kidding? 

I’m truly sorry to sound-off, but I 
have returned from the East, and 
always, I appreciate Texas a thousand- 
fold . . . it just makes me sad to see 
these inappropriate “improvements” 
made, which so detract from what I 
consider the incredible beauty of our 
State. 

Mrs. A. J. Malloy 
Houston 


e I appreciate your sending me 
material on Texas. It might interest 
you to know I sent to other states 
for similar information and in com- 
parison the Texas travel agency has 
the most complete and attractive ar- 
rangement of information. 

Judy Reddin 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


e I want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for having such nice fellows 
work on our Texas highways. 

Recently we were driving to Possum 
Kingdom from Amarillo, and nine 
miles out of Seymour we broke a fan 
belt and threw another. We did not 
have the tools to fix it, but we were 
trying when two men in a yellow 
Highway Department truck stopped 
to offer assistance. Soon a man on a 
mower also stopped. Between the 
three of them, they got the one belt 
back on so we could get into Seymour 
for repairs. 

These men were so obliging and 
courteous that I wanted you to know. 
Thank you again for having John E. 
Allen, Douglas Lambeth, and Leonard 
F. Rushing working on the roads. 

Mr. Frank O. Holland 
Amarillo 


The arrest of a top 10 fugitive in Langtry early in 
September by the Federal Bureau of Investigation oc- 
curred only a few feet away from the point where the 
famed Judge Roy Bean held his “Law West of the 
Pecos” court. 

The cafe where the man identified as Baltzar Garcia 
Estolas worked is in the same building with the post 
office and the Langtry general store. This building is 
across the street from the Judge Roy Bean Visitor 
Center and the old frame building where the famed 
judge of the Wild West held court in a border town 
saloon. (See pages 2, 8.) 

Estolas, an immigrant from the Philippine Islands, is 
charged by the FBI with unlawful flight to avoid pros- 
ecution for two counts of murder, two counts of kid- 
napping, and armed robbery. He was also sought as an 
illegal alien by the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 


Service. 
One thing that resulted in the arrest of the top 10 


fugitive was public cooperation, a thing that few law- 


men were blessed with in the days of the Old West. Few 
times in this wild border country would a citizen step 
forward and identify a criminal, or one alleged to be 
a criminal. FBI agents say that the arrest of the man 
identified as Estolas resulted from a tip from a private 
citizen. The tipster had watched a morning feature of 
a San Antonio television station in which the top 10 
fugitives are shown. 

Upon seeing the picture of Estolas, the TV viewer 
called the local FBI office and told her story. Two 
special agents went to Langtry to check out the tip and 
arrested the man. He was sitting at a table when the 
agents arrived, and offered no resistance. 

An FBI spokesman said that the success of the FBI’s 
top 10 program in apprehending the most wanted men 
in the country can be attributed to an alert citizenry 
and to newspapers and T’V sets, where the fugitives can 
be seen by thousands. 

So, even in 1969, the “Law West of the Pecos” is 
still alive. 


Back Cover 
There is a time for all seasons, and in Texas fall comes 
slowly, but already the leaves are turning from the green of 


summer to the golds and browns of early autumn. This 
peaceful scene of the rippling water and Mallard ducks 
framed by the autumnal hues was taken in Daingerfield 
State Park. —Photograph by Jack Lewis 


